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ABSTRACT 

This module, one in a series of competency-based 
guidance program training packages, focuses on specific professional 
and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel. Modules in 
Category C suggest how to conduct, accomplish, or carry out selected 
career guidance program activities. The purpose of this module is to 
help career guidance personnel become more familiar with how to plan, 
operate, and evaluate a career resource center. It begins with a 
section that presents the module goal and a listing of the six 
competency statements. An introduction gives an overview of the 
purpose and content of the RDodule. The next section presents a 
reading (cognitive inf ornnation) on each one of the competencies. 
Learning experiences related to the needed competencies follow. One 
learning experience exists for each competency (or cluster of 
c >mpetencies) , and each may stand on its own. Each learning 
experience consists of an individual activity, individual feedback, 
and group activity. An evaluation section contains a Pre- and 
Post-Pan ticipant Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. A final sectior lists all references and provides 
annotations of related major resources. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



This counseling and guidance program series is patterned 
after the Performance-Based Teacher Education modules 
designed and developed at the National Center for Research 
m Vocational Education u»ider Federal Number NE-COO-3-77 
Because this model has been successfully and enthusiastically 
recieved nationally and internationally, thissenes of modules 
follows the same basic format 

This module is one of a series of competency-based guidance 
program training packages focusing upon specific professional 
and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel 
The competencies upon which the^e modules are based were 
identified and verified through a project study as being those 
of critical importance for the planning supporting, implement- 
ing operating and evaluating of guidance programs These 
modules are addressed to professional and paraprofessional 
guidance program staff in a wide vanety of eoucational and 
community settings and agencies 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application each culminates with competency 
referenced evaluation suggestions The materials are designed 
for use by individuals or groups of guidance personnel who 
are involved m training Resource persons should be skilled In 
the guidance program competency being developed and 
should be thoroughly oriented to the concepts and procedures 
used in the total framing package 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility 
for planning and conducting competency-based preservice 
and mservice programs to meet a wide variety of individual 
needs and interests The materials are intended for use by 
universities, state departments of education, postsecondary 
institutions, intermediate educational service agencies. JTPA 
agencies, employment security agencies, and other commu 
nity agencies that are responsible for the employment and 
professional development of guidance personnel 

The competency-based guidance program training packages 
are products of a research effort by the National Center's 
Career Development Program Area Many individuals, institu- 
tions, and agencies participated with the National Center and 
have made contributions to the systematic development, 
testing and refinement of the materials 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance in development of the initial module versions over 
1300 guidance personnel used the materials in early stages of 
their development and provided feedback to the National 
Center for revision and refinement The materials have bi>en 
or are being used by 57 pilot community implementation sites 
across the country 

Special recognition for ma|or roles in the direction, develop- 
ment, coordination of development, testing and revision of 
these materials and the coordination of pilot implementation 
Sites IS extended to the following protect staff Harry N Drier 
Consortium Director: Robert E Campbell. Linda Pfister. 
Directors: Robert Bhaerman. Research Specialist Karen 
Kimmel Boyle. Fred Williams. Program Associates, and Janie 
B. Connell. Graduate Research Associate 

Appreciation also is extended to the subcontractors who 
assisted the National Center in this effort Drs Brian Jones 
and Linda Phillips-Jones of the American Institutes for 
Research developed the competency base for the total pack- 
age, managed project evaluation, and developed the modules 
addressing special needs Gratitude is expressed to Dr 
Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri-Columbia for 
his work on the module on individual career development 
plans Both of these agencies provided coordination and 
monitoring assistance for the pilot implementation sites 
Appreciation is extended to the American Vocational Associ- 
ation and the American Association for Counseling and 
Development for their leadership m directing extremely impor- 
tant subcontractors associated with the first phase of this 
effort 

The National Center is grateful to the U S Department of 
Education Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
for sponsorship of three contracts related to this competency- 
based guidance program training package In particular we 
appreciate the leadership and support offered project staff by 
David H Pritchard who served as the project officer for the 
contracts We feel the investment of the OVAE m this training 
package is sound and will have lasting effects in the field of 
guidance in the years to come. 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
m Vocational Education 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



COORDINATE CARieR Goal 

RESOURCI CINTIRt ^^^^ compltttn© this moduli, ar||^^ pro- 

grtm pt rionnti will hnvt N06f#|ii>f« famllitr^^^^^ 
how to plan, oporatt, and Avitemi c^iitr raaoUrca 
canter. 

INTRODUCTION 5 

READING 7 

Competency 1. Determine whether a significant number of the highest priority career 
guidance needs of clients can best be met by providing the services of a career resource 
center 7 

Competency 2. State goals and objectives for the career resource center that include 
developing self-awareness as well as providing information concerning the labor market 
and the educational and training requirements of various occupations 9 

Competency 3. Prepare a detailed plan for establishing a career resource center that states 
the center's rationale, goals and objectives, activities to be conducted, individuals 
respon*sible for each activity, equipment and materials needed, floor plan, time lines for 
conduct-ing activities, evaluation component, and budget 10 

Competency 4. Identify the resource necessary to provide the services of the career 
resource center, such as assessment, guidance and counseling, work experience, 
place-ment and referral, tutoring, follow-through and follow-up services 11 

Competency 5. Implement career guidance-related activities within the career resource 
center, such as assessment, guidance and counseling, work experience, placement and 
referral, tutoring, follow-through and follow-up services 15 

Competency 6. Evaluate the process used to plan and implement the career resource 
center, and judge the center's effectiveness 17 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

1 Determining Need 19 

2. Stating Purpose, Goals, and Objectives 29 

3. Preparing a Plan 33 

4. Collecting, Evaluating, and Acquiring Resources 41 

5. Implementing Activities 49 

6. Evaluating the Process 53 

EVALUATION 59 

REFERENCES 65 
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ABOUT USING THE C3CG MODULES 



CBCQ Module Organization 

The training modules cover the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to plan, support, implement, operate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program. They 
are designed to provide career guidance program im- 
plementers with a systematic means to improve their 
career guidance programs. They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement. 

These modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both school-based and 
nonschool-based career guidance programs. 

The modules are divided into five categories. 
The GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining in advance what is to be 
done. 

The SUPPORTING category assists personnel in know- 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble for planned program activities to occur. 
ThQ IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or carry out selected career guidance program 
activities* 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to^ay basis once it has 
been initiated. 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and either 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

IModuie Format 

A standard format is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) an 
introduction. (2) a module focus, (3) a reading. (4) learn- 
ing experiences. (5) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

Introduction. The introduction gives you. the module 
user, an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. It provides enough information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence. 

About This Modulo. This section presents the follow- 
ing information. 

Module Goal: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module. 
Competencies: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con- 
cern. These statements represent the competencies 
thought to be most critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implementers, and they are not an 
exhaustive list. 
This section also serves as the table of contents for the 
reading and learning experiences. 
Reading. Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive information on each one of the competencies 
IS presented. 

1 . Use it e i a textbook by starting at the first page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 



complete the learning experiences that relate to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
would like to give an overview of some competen- 
cies and a more in-depth study of others. 
2. Turn directly to the learning experiences(s) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies). 
Within each learning experience a reading is listed. 
This approach allows for a more experiential ap- 
proach prior to the reading activity. 

Learning Exparltncta. The learning experiences are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives. One learning experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of like competencies), and 
each learning experience is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an overview 
sheet which describes what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience. 

Within the body of the learning experience, the following 

components appear. 

Individual Activity: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. All of the 
information needed for its completion is contained in 
the module. 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is a\io intended with the group activities, but it is built 
right into the activity and does not appear as a separate 
section. 

Group Activity: This activity is designed to be 
facilitated by a trainer, within a group training session. 
The group activity is formatted along the lines of a 
facilitator's outline. The outline details suggested ac- 
tivities and information for you to use. A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing is included. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline. This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com- 
ments and suggestions to the cues that are provided. 
Following the outline is a list of materials that will be 
needed by workshop facilitator. This section can serve 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare. 
Evaluation Techniques. This sectton of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train- 
ing and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Included in this section are a Pre- and Post-Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicators which are designed to determine the degree of 
success the participants had with the activity. 
References. All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section. Also, major materials 
resources that relate to the competencies presented in the 
module are described and characterized. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Why have a career resource center?-Does your 
agency need a place to house nurrerous career 
information materials? Do your clients need an 
area in which they can explore materials that will 
assist them in selecting, acquiring and adjusting 
to a career? Do staff members want a centralized 
area in which they can conduct career guidance 
activities such as group counseling or viewing a 
film on careers in the medical field? Would staff 
members like to have a library of professional 
career-related materials to assist them in provid- 
ing career guidance? If you answered "yes" to 
any of these questions, you should consider 
establishing a career resource center. It can serve 
as the hub of your career guidance program, and 
the majority of planned career development activ- 
ities can occur right in the center. 

The career resource center is a relatively recent 
innovation that has resulted from an increased 
emphasis on career development and career 
planning. Other terms for a center with the same 
focus are career centers, career guidance cen- 
ters, life role laboratories, and life planning cen- 
ters. No matter what term is used the purpose is 
the same— to address career development pro- 
grammatically. You. as the coordinator of the 



career guidance program, will probably be re- 
sponsible for assuring the establishment, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of the career resource 
center. You will need planning and organizational 
skills. You will need to determine if the career 
resource center is really needed, what its pur- 
pose, goals, and objectives will be. how it will be 
organized, what activities will take place in the 
center and who will conduct them, what resources 
will be included, and how to evaluate its 
effectiveness. 

You will have acquired many skills used in estab- 
lishing and operating a career resource center 
through other modules in this training package, 
such as writing goals and objectives, assessing 
resources, and conducting guidance and coun- 
seling activities. When you have completed this 
module you will be familiar with setting up a 
career resou rce center and you will k now how to 
complete the critical steps for establishing a cen- 
ter. The competencies and learning experiences 
contained within this module represent the most 
crucial skills needed by you. but they are not the 
only ones. This module should provide you with 
the information and skills needed to ensure that 
the career resource center runs properly. 
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READING 



Determining Need 



Competency 1 




A career resource center should be started for the 
correct reason—it is needed to assist clients in 
maki ng appropriate career decisions. No agency, 
be it a school, community agency, correctional 
institution, religious organization, or any other 
type, should establish a career resource center 
just because it sounds like a good thing to do. If 
the center is not designed to benefit its potential 
clients, it probably will not be used and your care- 
ful plans will not be fulfilled. 

How do you determine whether the clients in your 
agency need a career resource center? Needs 
assessment techniques and procedures are fully 
described in module CG A-6 Determine Client 
and Environmental Needs: therefore, time will not 
be spent here presenting that information. One of 
the outcomes listed in that module is the ability to 
determine the career development needs of your 
clients. Once you have determined which needs 
the career guidance program should focus on. 
you have to decide how the agency is going to 
assist the clients in meeting these needs. 

Another assessment process is needed to deter- 
mine whether a career resource center v^ould be 
an effective means of delivering career guidance 
based on client needs. Prior to conducting the 
assessment, you will have to decide on the exact 
purpose of the assessment. (You may want to 
make this and related decisions with the assis- 
tance of a small group of interested individuals.) 
Possible purposes include: (1 ) to determine if the 
clients think the career resource center will be 
useful in meeting their needs. (2) to determine 
which functions of a career resource center 
clients think would be most beneficial, and (3) to 
deternninehowtooperatethecenterto best meet 
client needs 



After the exact purposes of the assessment have 
been determined, you will have to decide what 
information needs to be collected. For example, 
determining which functions of the career resource 
center clients think would be most beneficial may 
bethe purpose. The n^icessary information should 
address what types of resource materials would 
be available and what types of activities the cen- 
ter would provide. 

Determining how to collect the necessary infor- 
mation depends on a number of variables. The 
number of people you are going to assess and the 
number of individuals available to help with the 
assessment will be two variables. In most cases, 
you would receive more input from the use of 
personal interviews than you would from a paper- 
and-pencil survey. However, if you are asking a 
large number of people to provide input and have 
only a few persons assisting you with the assess- 
ment, personal interviews would be very time 
consuming and tiring. Therefore, you wiM proba- 
bly develop a paper-and-pencil survey. 

Take the necessary amount of time to formulate 
questions for your assessment instrument. One 
way is to hold informal discussions with col- 
leagues and perhaps with some potential users of 
the career resource center to determine what 
they think the center should offer. Items should 
be as clear and concise as possible. A checklist 
survey form or interview sheet is the easiest to 
complete and tabulate. The questions you ask 
should focus on the following areas. 

1 . The types of resources that will be included 
in the center 

2. The types of activities that will occur in the 
center 
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3 The hours the center should be open 

4. The ways in which the center may be used 

Sample 1 contains examples of assessment 
questions. 



• What type of introduction or explanation 
will be given with the assessments 

The list is intended to get you started thinking 
about the administrative aspects of the assess- 
ment process. 



Sample 1 
Assessment Questions 



1. Viflout m8t»rt»ta will b* avtitibl* In th# ca^r rttoure* cantar Pleas« indicate how 
utiful y^a tfl^lt tht appropriate number 



e writt^malt^ 

e Dir«€ttbrtn on^^^ 
programt aftf r high/: 
school 

• Written materialf about 
hobbles 



a 

2 



3 



3 



Be careful to explain terminology that may not be 
understood by your potential clients. 

By testing the assessment tool on a small group 
of poter^tial center users before it is finalized, you 
will be able to identify questions that do not elicit 
the type of response you want. 

The mechanics of the assessment also need to be 
considered These include the following: 

• When people will receive the assessment (at 
an arranged time, whenever you see them, 
all at one time, in small groups) 

• Where the collected assessment data will be 
stored (in your office, under lock and key. 
available for others to read) 

• Who will be responsible for different por- 
tions of the assessment (coordinator, para- 
professional. clerical) 



Another major administrative consideratior: is 
who will receivethe assessment instrument. Ideally 
all of your clients or all of the potential users of 
the career resource center should have the oppor- 
tunity to provide their ideas on the need for the 
center. However, if you are involved in a setting 
that serves hundreds of clients or where some 
clients come to you on an infrequent basis, you 
will want to consider contacting a representative 
sample. In agencies or organizations that serve 
numerous clients on a continual basis (such as a 
school or church), you may v;ant to administer 
♦he assessment tool to a representative segment 
of clients (such as one English class for each 
grade level). Tor persons who are involved in set- 
tings where clients are served on an infrequent 
basis (perhaps once a month), you might want to 
assess ali the clients that are served during a 
particular day or week, depending on the number 
of individuals involved. 
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After the assessment has been conducted you 
will need to analyze the data received. Proce- 
dures on how tc perform this task are outlined in 
module CG A-6 Determine Client and Environ- 
mental Needs. If the data indicate that a career 



resource center would benefit clients in meeting 
theircareer development needs, you haveaccom- 
plished the first step in planning and operating a 
career resource center 



Stating Purpose, Goals, and Objectives 



state goals and objectives for the career resource 
center that include developing seif^awareness as 
Comipeteney 2 well as providing information concerning the labor 

marlcet and the educational and training require- 
ments of various occupations* 



Once the need for the center has been estab- 
lished, you will be required to describe in more 
detail its general purpose, goals, and objectives. 
You may raise the question. "Why do I have to 
formulate goals and objectives? I have already 
determined that the potential users of the center 
think it would be helpful to provide material 
resources on occupational, leisure, and educa- 
tional concerns: mini-sessions on job seeking 
skills: and group counseling sessions on peer 
interactions." Through tne assessment you have 
been able to obtain a feel for the potential users* 
areas of interest: however, a detailed written 
statement of purpose goes far in obtaining finan- 
cial and moral support from the administration, 
staff, and others. Goals and objectives are trans- 
lations of the results of the needs assessment into 
statements that provide direction to the program 

The general purpose statement would provide 
policy makers and others with a sense of the 
career resource center's mission. A purpose 
statement might read: 

The career resource center is designed to 
provide our clients with occupational, edu- 
cational, and avocational information that 
will assist them in their career planning, 
preparation, and adjustment. The informa- 
tion will be imparted to clients via material 
and human resources, and through individ- 
ual and group activities such as group mini 
sessions, individual counseling sessions, 
computerised information services, and 
rf?sOijrces speakers 



This kind of statement outlines what the center is 
to accomplish and would serve as a lead-in to a 
discussion of specific goals and objectives. 

The process of writing goals and objectives is 
covered in module CG A-5 Building a Guidance 
Program Plan. When writing goals and objec- 
tives, it is extremely important to remember that 
the services of the center include assisting indi- 
viduals to become more aware of themse^ves as 
total human beings and to achieve the self- 
understanding necessary to select an occupa- 
tion. Sample 2 lists some goals and objectives. 

A number of objectives will be written for each 
goal The objectives provide detail to the goals 

and are stated in measurable terms. Well-written 
objectives can help determine whether or not the 
center's goals have been reached, and they give a 
direct focus to the program. 

With a clear purpose, goals, and objectives, you 
have a much stronger chance of obtaining sup- 
port for the career resource center Policy makers 
are looking for demonstrated accountability. 
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Sample 2 
Goals of a Career Resource Center 



1. To create in clients a desire to participate in the career resource center's activities. 

2. To matte the center's resources and activities known to clients. 

3. To assist rlients in becoming more aware of their own interests, abilities, physical attri- 
butes, personal and social behaviors, valuer, an'l preferences as they relate to available 
career opportunities. 

4. To assist clients in becoming knowledgeable of the career options open to them. 

5. To acquaint clients with available training opportunities. 

6. To aid clients in learning strategies for making decisions and solving problems. 

7. To assist clients in formulating goals and plans for achieving those goals. 

8. To aid clients in obtaining job-seeking and job-keeping skills. 

9. To encourage clients as they implement their career plana. 

10. To assist clients in monitoring their progress toward their goals. 

11. To provide support to agency staff in c onducting career guidance activities. 

12. To obtain evaluative information from clients. 



Preparing a Plan 



Prepare a detailed plan for establishing a career 
resource center that states the center's rationale, 
r*#«mnAtAn««u 1 9°®'® objectives, activities to be conducted, 

uompeiency 4 individuals responsible for each activity, equipment 

and materials needed, floor plan, time lines for con- 
ducting activities, evaluation component, and budget. 



What purpose does a written plan have in the 
operation of a career resource center? One is that 
the plan provides a blueprint of what the cer.ter 
will accomplish It can be shared with policy 
r'rikers. interested community members, and 
others The plan is a major step beyond the for- 
mulation of goals and objectives and shows that 
/ou have thought through approaches to operat- 
ing rhp center In addition, if your center is staffed 



by more than one person, the plan is a means by 
which everyone can be kept informed of the cen- 
ter's total efforts-much like a curriculum guide 
for a school district, a PERT chart for a construc- 
tion project, or a lesson plan for team teachers. 
The plan can vary in specificity depending on the 
needs of individuals using it. It may be helpful to 
start with a detailed plan and adjust it along the 
way. Remember that the written plan is a flexible 
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tool and is not to bo thouqht of as something "set 
m concrete " i !.e plan should be reviewed on a 
reguiar basis. 

The previously formulatod goals and objectives 
are the start of a wri(ten plan. Additional compo- 
nents of a plan include the list of activities tc be 
conducted, the staff responsible for each activity, 
equipment, and luaterials needed for the activi- 
ties, time lines for conducting activities, and 
budget. Sample 3 presents one format and a por- 
tion of a plan. 

Concerns not usually included in a written plan 
are staffing, housing, and arrangement of the 
center. Staffing options vary, and the number of 
services provided by the center reflect directly on 
the types of staff members you employ. The three 
broad categories of staff personnel are profes- 
sional, paraprofessional, and clerical. All or some 
of these types of persons can be included in the 
staffing pattern on a full- or part-time basis in a 
paid orvrluntary capacity. With limited staffing, a 
career re'iuurce center coordinator (a profes- 
sional) would oversee activities of clerical and 
paraprofessional staff. With expanded staffing, 



additional professional staff such as placement 
specialist, career information specialist, and work 
experience coordinator would be included. 
Remember that secretaries with some training 
can assist clients in many of their activities in the 
center, A good support staff allows professionals 
(e.g., counselors, psychologists, social workers) 
to spend more time assisting clients with complex 
problems. 

Where to house a career resource center and how 
to set it up are two mc^e major planning con- 
cerns. Ideally, a center is located in an area to 
which clients, including handicapped indivic i- 
als, have easy access. It should be housed in a 
large er ough area to display the resource mate- 
rials appropriately, contain sufficient work areas, 
and accommodate other activities which may 
occur at the center. A center can be housed in a 
hallway, corner of a library, an extra room, or a 
mobile guidance van. 

There are many planning issues involved in start- 
ing a career resource center, and you need to 
spend time thinkinr ' trough exactly how the cen- 
ter will assist clients ;ii their career development. 



Collecting, Evaluating, and Acquiring Resources 



Comptttficy 4 




The appropriate resources, material and human, 
will ensure that the career resource center suc- 
cessfully meets the goals of the career guidance 
program. 

Material resources can be classified into three 
major groupings--printed (books, directories, 
pamphlets), audiovisual (films, filmstrips. tapes), 
and manipulative (computers, games, kits). The 
materials should represent the content areas of 
occupational, educational, personal-social, and 
avocational information 

Human resources assist in providing clients with 
career development activities These individuals 
can be staff members, community members, or 
peers Human resources are of great value to you 



as you plan and operate the career resource cen- 
ter. They can conduct many activities such as 
group sessions on job seeking skills, presenta- 
tions on various occupations, discussions of 
employment opportunities in local business, and 
demonstrations of vocational skills. 

There are a number of resource materials avail- 
able. The federal government publishes the Uni- 
ted States Government ManuaL which is us<^f ul in 
determining which departments and agencies 
within ihe U.S. Government structuje »night pro- 
duor materials of interest. In addition, the Monthly 
Catalog announces many new publications avail- 
able from the federal government. Two major 
government publications on occupational infor- 
mation are the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
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Sample 3 
Written Plan 

Goal: To create a desire in clients to participate In the career resource center's activities 
Objecuve: To conduct an open house for potential users of the center 




Activity 



Persons 
Responsible 



Resources 
(Materials and 
Equipment) 



Budget 



Time Line 



1 . Develop and distribute 
promotional materials for 
the open house 

2. Decide whom to invite to 
open house 

3. Develop activity for the 
open house such as tour, 
demonstration, presentation 



4. Arrange for refreshments 



5. Conduct open house 

6. Evaluate effectiveness 
of open house 



Coordinator 

Paraprofessional 

Secretary 

Coordinator 



All center staff 



Secretary 



All center staff 

Coordinator 
Secretary 



All supplies 
Duplication 
capability 



Lettering or 

printing capacity 
Signs 
Handouts 

Coffee 
Pastries 



Printed checklist- 
type questionnaire 
Tabulation forms 



$20.00 



$25.00 



$50.00 



$10.00 



October 3 - 
October 10 



October 3 - 
October 4 

September 15 
October 3 



October 1 1 

October 1 5 
October 16 
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(available from the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Manpower, and the Administration) and the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook (available from 
the U S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). The U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics publishes numerous pamphlets 
which will be of interest tc many clients. The 
Women's Bureau of the Labor Department has a 
number of books and pamphlets on women's 
employment issues. 

Institutions and agencies in your state and local 
area that might have materials of interest include 
public, university, and college libraries; state 
employment security offices; labor and hrman 
resource agencies; chambers of commerce or 
other private agencies; bureaus of apprentice- 
ship and training; state or regional offices; 
departments of education; state or private child 
welfare agencies; community groups; state advi- 
sory commissions on women, and professional 
organizations. 



A number of directories on the market describe 
free or inexpensive resource materials. They 
include the following: 

• Bibliography of Career Education Materials 

• Career Education News 

• Career Guidance: A Handbook of Methods 

• Career Index 

• Career Tests and Resources 

• Educators Guide to Free Materials 

• r^e Multi-Media Center Catalog: Books, 
Periodicals, Films, and Cassettes 

• NVGA Bibliography of Current Career 
Information 

Postcards are a convenient way of requesting 
materials. Remember to preview everything before 
you purchase it. 



A Selection of Materials for Career Resource Centers 

The career resource centers in the Montgomery (Maryland) County senior high schools have 
available the following materials for their users. 

Educational Materials 

A. Two-year and Four-year College Materials 

1. The College View-Deck. This is a tool for matching colleges to desired college 
characteristics. 

2. The College Handbook, Loveioy's College Guide, Barron's Profiles ofAnjerican Col- 
leges, The College Blue Book series; American Universities and Colleges, and the 
Guide to Continuing Education in America are examples of types of materials that 
could be kept together on a college search table along with the View-Deck and SAT. 
ACH. and ACT test application materials. 

3. A vertical file labeled college files should contain applications, pamphlets, and other 
materials sent to the school from various colleges. College catalogs should be 
available. 

B Business, Trade, Technical, and Vocational School Materials 

Following are examples of types of materials that should be available in this category. 
1 Loveioy's Career and Vocational School Guide 
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2. The Occupational Education volume of the College Blue Book 

3. The NATTS Directory of Private Trade and Technical Schools 

4. A vertical file of pamphlets, etc., from varioi a business and trade schools 
C. ApprentlcMhipt 

1 . Apprenticeship Information: A Handbook for Guidance and Employment Counselors 
lists all approved programs with pay. term of apprenticeship, location, etc.. for the 
state of Maryland. This, along with a series of booklets published by the Labor 
Department and other miscellaneous items relating to apprenticeship, should be kept 
in a special area of the center. 

2. A section of the Special Interest File (see Other Materials, below) should be devoted to 
various items on apprenticeship* 

3. Apprenticeship program openings can be announced in the daily bulletin and posted 
immediately in the career center 

Othtr Materials 

A. Major Employers in the Washington Area and Nationally. This is a file of information 
published by large companies about their employment opportunities. Local, state, and 
federal government employment applications and information are filed here* 

B. Special Interest File. This file contains miscellaneous items cf interest such as: ACTION 
(Peace Corps. Vista) information. BEOG. Project OPEN. Canpus Life. Apprenticeship 
information, Senatorial Page applications. On-the-job training information, GEG and 
ClEP test information. Tutor Services. Unions, and any other items of general interest 
received in the center. 

C. Career Information for Women and Minorities may be 'y section of the center where 
information pertaining to the needs of sr cial groups can be kept. 

D. A Financial Aid Table can be maintained where PCS and BEOG forms are available. In 
addition, pamphlets from various schools regarding their financial aid programs can be 
rotated to give students an idea of what is available. 

E. A Summer Program File can be maintained where items regarding summer school, 
summer jobs, internships, and other opportunites are kept during the regular school year 
These items should be posted during the late winter and spring. 

F. A Military Careers Pamphlet Racic can be used to display materials available from the 
services about careers in various branches* In addition, the various services can be listed 
in the career files where similar information about careers is available. 

G. A Career Center Calendar listing upcoming activities could be kept outside the door to the 
career center. 

H. A Happenings Board should be kept within the center to post new items, advertise 
programs or opportunities of general interest, and bring to the attention of browsers any 
information which is current or timely. 
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I A Testing Board can be the locus for SAT. ACT. Achievement Test dates and related 
information. It should be placed near the college search table. 



J. Class Sets of various career pamphlets can be used by classes visiting the center. 



Once the resources have been identified they 
should be evaluated. The criteria for evaluation 
include appropriateness of content, applicability 
to the population served, currency of resources, 
user appeal, accuracy, comprehensiveness, lack 
of sex and racial bias, and cost. By applying a 
criterion checklist to materials, you can deter- 
mine which ones would be the most appropriate 
for use in the career center. Obviously, human 
resource selection criteria have a different focus 
than the criteria for mate^'ial resources. Criteria 
for selection of human resources would include 



appropriateness of service the person can pro- 
vide, availability of person, and resource needs. 

After the resources have been selected, the mate- 
rials and information on people need to be organ- 
ized in a logical manner. A usable and common 
organizational device is the station or zone co'*- 
cept, whereby materials with a common focus are 
grouped together. If possible, an index of all 
materials by career is helpful. Whatever system 
you use. make it as easy as possible for clients to 
find things themselves by having materials well 
organized and labeled. 




The major focus of a career resource center is the 
activity that takes place within it. Any of the direct 
guidance interventions described in this training 
series can beimplemented in thecareer resource 
center. Those activities would include individual 
and group counseling, tutoring, computer-assisted 
guidance, curriculum infusion, placement and 
referral., and follow-through. By reviewing the 
modules on each of these activities, you can gain 
competence in each area. Other activities include 
occupational information systems, material devel- 
opment (newsletters, bulletin boards, local job 
briefs), and career resource center orientation. 



Scheduling is important when implementing 
numerous activities. A master schedule will ensure 
that appropriate staff and resources are assigned 
to activities at the right time and that there is no 
duplication. The schedule might be a week-by- 
week or month-by-month visual layout of activi- 
ties taking place within the center. Sample 4 is an 
example of a one-day master schedule. Remember: 
Implementing a career resource center requires 
much planning and coordination. But it is also 
important to be flexible enough to handle walk- 
ins or unexpected clients. 
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Sample 4 



One-Day Master Schedule 
Monday 





J. Smith 
CounMlor 


K. Martin 
Guidance Specialist 


B. Brown 
Paraprofessional 


8:00 


individual 
counseling 


Computerized 
guidance 


Material resource 
viewing 


9:00 














10:00 


Group tetilon on 
self-awareness 










11:00 






LUNCH 


Community speaker 
presentation 


12:00 


Individual 
counseling 


Material resource 
viewing 


LUNCH 


1:00 


LUNCH 


Tutoring 


Material resource 
viewing 


2:00 


Class en job 
seeking skills 


\ 


f 






3:00 


\ 




Community speaker 
presentation 






4:00 


Consulting with 
agency staff on 
needs of hamiicapped 


] 




Leading field 
trip 


5:00 


Planning meeting 


Planning meeting 


Planning meeting 
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Evaluating the Process 



Evaluate the process used to plan and implement 
Competency 6 the career resource center, and Judge the center's 

effectiveness. 



Evaluation is an ongoing part of the entire career 
guidance program. As discussed in modules CG 
E-1 Evaluate Guidance Activities and CG E-2 
Communicate and Use Evaluation-Based Deci- 
sion, evaluation serves different purposes and is 
conducted during the planning and implementa- 
tion of a program or activity as well as at the end. 

A formative evaluation would focus on determin- 
ing progress related to center objectives: success 
of materials, programs, and activities, and the 
effectiveness of career resource center opera- 
tions. Summative evaluation questions would 
include the effect the center has on clients and 
whether it is an effective means of providing 
career guidance. 

When evaluating the career resource center 
remember to examine facilities, personnel, mate- 
rials, equipment, programs and activities, impact 
on issues, center use. and community awareness 
and support. Six evaluation steps are as follows: 



1. Identify the objectives, activities, and re- 
sources to be evaluated 

2. Design the procedures to be used in collect- 
ing evaluation data 

3. Develop instruments for collecting evalua- 
tion data 

4. Collect, analyze, and interpret data 

5. Organize and communicate results to 
appropriate audiences 

6. Make use of input obtained to improve the 
career resource center 

The information in this module and referenced 
modules should provide you with the framework 
for the development of a career resource center. 
Remember that only the most critical concepts 
were presented. 
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Learning Experience 1 

Determining Need 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 


Atmt qlltritt* Mgh-prlority otr«fr:0ildim9« f^tedt. and 
d«t«rroin« wh«th«r a tignifioant numb#r ttfoat ntadt «an 
bast ba Aiit by proyidifig IN •aryh^(N^ #ji «»ra^^ 


READIlijQI 


, BatdCompatancyronpaoatv :-^y^:.yr-^--(-^/-r':f 


INDI¥tt)MIML 

LEAHWiMI 

OBJECTIVE 


wma itanti fiir itfi^ toot ^iiit^yiit!^^ it a 
. ' Oaraar raapriia 'oantaria a0f^prl#iii'^.!A^iiffi ' ' . . 


INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 


Develop an laaaaamant iooi aiH>iiCibia'iS)i^^ 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Critique your aaaatamant tool aoainat aat oii#fe^fe 1 ^ 


GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Indicate whether attaaament raaiiitt ahoii^ > fi«|<| for the 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Determine if there is a need for a career raioiitba center. 
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I'ilJjJ'jJi^^'" Develop an assessment tool applicable to your agency. 

ACTIVITY 



I Prior to completing this activity, read Competency 1 on page 7. In this activity you are to develop an 
assessment tool that will help you determine if a career resource :enter is an appropriate means of 
dolivorinq the career guidance program in your setting. The intent of this activity is for it to be as 
practical as possible for your situation As you develop the assessment instrument think of how it would 
be used in your setting 

First, decide if you are going to develop an interview form or a written questionnaire that will be 
administered to clients When deeding this, think of the number of clients you will be assessing and 
how f(N'isible it would be to have personal interviews as opposed to a written questionnaire. 

Onee you h;ive decided on the type of assessment tool you will be using, determine the activities you 
may provide in a career resource center and be sure they are reflected in some manner within your 
assessment instrument Perhaps you could informally interview a few colleagues to get ideas on 
assessment items 

You Will need to relate your assessment questions to the determined needs of your clients. If your 
agency has conducted a needs assessment, usethe actual needs of your clients in this exercise. If this is 
not the case use the sample need statements listed below. 

Clients have a need to do the following: 

1 Identify their interests 

2 Use knowledge of their abilities and interests in career planning 

3 Identify career planning processes 

4 Identify career skills at entry, maintenance, and advancement levels 

5 Plan their lives based upon an understanding of themselves 

6 Evaluate decisions based upon personal goals 
You are now ready to develop your assessment instrument 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Critique your asaeasmtnt tool against the set criteria. 



WHAT ITEMS AN ASSESSMENT TOOL SHOULD CONTAIN 

• A listing of the types of material resources that will be available in the career resource center which 
relate directly to the clients' career development needs. 

Items that could be included if you were using the goals listed on the prior page include these: 

- Interest inventories, checklists 

- Workbooks on identifying interests 

- Filmstrips depicting how people choose jobs based upon their interests and abilities 
' Workbooks on how to make decisions 

- Books on writing a resume 

- Pamphlets on specific occupations 

- Computer printouts of occupational trends 

- Filmstrips of how to cope on the job 

- Books on how to relate to others 

- Filmstrips on the relationship of life style to job choice 

- Self appraisal instruments 

- College/technical school information 

• A listing of the useful activities which the center might conduct that relate directly to the clients' 
career development needs. 

These services might include the following: 

- Individual counseling 

- Group counseling 

- Testing 

- Inservice sessions 

- Viewing audiovisual materials 

- Reading career publications 

- Computer programs 

- Field trips, site visits 

• A way in which respondents can indicate if the above resources and activities would be of value to 
them 

• Items concernmg whether respondents think they will use the center 

• Items concerning when respondents think they will use the center. 

• A moans by which the respondent can provide additional comments and suggestions 

f^r sure that your directions are clear and adequately describe what the respondent is to do Hnve your 
instrument of an appropriate length so that people are not turned off at the hought of completing 't 

If your assessment tool contains at least the above components, you have developed a tool that should 
bt' hplpfulin determining if a career resource centoris useful Remember that prior to administpi mq the 
■nsfr I jri)f»r^t yr^u lUM'd to t^Nt it r)ut 
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GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Determine if there is a need for a career resource center. 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 



Notes 



A Set the Scene 



1 Indicate that participants will be 
involved m a simulation-type activ- 
ity They will be working in small 
groups m order to determine whether 
a career resource center is an 
appropriate means of delivering the 
career guidance program 

2 Have the participants complete the 
reading references referred to on 
the overview sheet or present the 
information in lecture format. 

B Complete Assessment Questionnaire 

1 Indicate that participants will be 
completing an assessmentquestion- 
naire as potential clients of the career 
resource center. For the sake of 
consistency, the participants will be 
resf)onding as high school students 

2 Pass out the questionnaire entitled 
School Career Resource Question- 
naire on page 24 

3 Ask participants to take a few min- 
utes to complete the questionnaire 

C Tabulation 



If the group is large, divide it into small groups 
of approximately five persons each. 



Prior to conducting the activity you will need to 
duplicate one copy of this questionnaire for 
each participant. 

If you desire, another questionnaire Cfi.i be 
used for this activity 



1 Suggest that the next step is to tabu- 
late the questionnaire results, and 
that they will be domg this in their 
sniall groups using the data from 
tliJMr qroup only 

Mention that they still will be playing 
thf^ rolo of students Make the point 
that stiidfnts (and other clients) can 
hr cxtrPfTu'ly helpful in thn tabula- 
tion pr ocf^ss 
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Facilitator's Outline 



Notes 



3. Have participants completethe hand- 
out entitled Questionnaire Tf^bula- 
tion Sheet on page 26. For the first 
23 items on the sheet they will tabu- 
late the percentage of very useful, 
useful, and not useful responrjs 
given for each item. For tfie items 24 
through 28 they will tabulate the 
percentage of the group members 
who responded to the individual 
items. The responses to the last item 
will be tabulated by listing each of 
the responses and then determining 
the percentage of individuals that 
gave each response. 

D Analyze Results 

1 Indicate to participants that they are 
going to switch roUis. They are not 
to take the role of the persons who 
are to determ.ine if the career re- 
source center is appropriate. Per- 
haps they could be members of the 
career guidance program's advisory 
committee. 

2 Ask participants todiscuss the results 
of their assessment in small groups. 
They are to decide first whether a 
career resource center per se is 
needed and second which resources 
and services are perceived as needed. 
Third the group is to develop a short 
summary statement to present to 
the remainder of the group. 

3 Have each small group present its 
summary statement to the partici- 
pants 

E Summary /Feedback 

1 Reinforce the fact that the assess- 
ment process is a means by which 
both potential users of the career 
resource center and the planners of 
the center can determine what is 
really needed and useful. Honest client 
tnput IS essential to this process 

2 Provide the participants with feed- 
back regarding their efforts during 
thiB activity Note whether their ra- 
tionale for a career resource center 
fits the results of their assessment 
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Hcindout 
Group No. 

School Resource Questionnaire 



Wot kshop participants complete the following questionnaire as a high school student world. 



Directions: School officials are planning on establishing a career resource center. We want to have 
your input on what it should cont.-iin. Please answer each of the following questions. 

1. It is planned that various materials will be available in the center. Please rate each type 
according to how useful you think it will be to you by circling the appropriate number. 



M<i()a/ines or books about jobs 

College, community college or trade school catalogs 

On the job training (OJT) or apprenticeship information 

Short descriptions about jobs 

Tests whi . help identify your interests 

Films, filmstrips, audio or videotapes 

Books about getting along with others 

Other (Please Specify) 



Very 
Useful 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Useful 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Not 
Useful 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



2. Riite each of the following career resource center programs and activities according to how 
useful you think it will be to you. 



Talking with a counselor 
Tdlking with a peer 

Talking with people on a job, face-to-face 

Solving problems in smdil groups 

T. iking field trips 

Hearincj yuest speaker's 

P, II ticip.it ing in work experiences 

Vi(,'winf| film presentations 

LfMrninc] ii[)out Wdys to find .i jot) 

()thf!i (PUMSe Specify) 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



having the center open during the following hours: 



Very Not 

Useful Useful Useful 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



would voluntarily use the center during the school year? (Please 



Please rate the importance of 

Before school hours 
Lunui. time 
All day 

After school hours 

Evenings 

Summer 

Other (Please Specify) 

How often do you think you 
check one) 

a. Never 

b. One to five times 



c. Six to ten times 

d. Eleven to fifteen times 



e. Sixteen or more times 

f . Don't know 



Where is the best olace for the career resource center? 

In the school? Where in the school? 

In the community? Where in the community? _ 
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Questionnaire Tabulation Sheet 



Directions: Tabulate your group's responses for each of the School Resource Center Questionnaire 
items. For the first 23 items, tabulate the percentage of very useful, useful, and not useful responses 
given for each item. For items 24 through 28, tabulate the percentage of the group members who 
responded to the individual items. Tabulate the responses to the last item by listing each response 
and determining the percentage of individuals that gave each response. 



Item 


Very 
Useful 


Percentage 
Useful 


Not 
Useful 


1 • iviciyci^ii lua Ui UUUIV9 duuui jwuo 








0 C*f\\\eknek mmmiinitw mllpnp nr trarlp cphnni PAt3inns 








3. OJT or apprenticeship information 








4. Short descriptions about jobs 








5. Tests which help identify your interests 








6. Films, filmstrips 








7. Books that describe getting along with others 








8. Other material resource(s) 








9. Talking with a counselor 








10. Talki / -th . peer 








1 1 . Talking with people in a job, face to face 








12. Solving p''oblems In small groups 








13. Taking field trips 









Item 


Very 
Useful 


Percentage 
Useful 


Not 
Useful 


14. Hearing guest speakers 








15. Participating in work experiences 








16. Viewing film presentations 








1 7. Learning about ways to find a job 








18. Other activities 








19. Open before school hours 








20. Open at lunch time 








21. Open all day 








22. Open after school hours 








23. Open evenings 








24. Open summers 








25. Open other times 








Volunteer Use of the Career Resource Center 




26. Never 


□ 


27. One to f ive times 


□ 


28. Sixteen to ten times 


□ 
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I teni 



29. Eleven to sixteen times 


1 1 


30. Sixteen or more times 


1 1 


31. Don't know 


L"l 



Best Place for the Career Resource Center 

32. 



33. 



34. 



35. 



36. 



37. 





Learning Experience 2 

stating Purpose, Goals, and Objectives 




OVERVIEW 


COMPETENCY 


olaifl QWnmm purposs. gOnls. UnQ 0D)fCIIV9t fOr InO CarvOr 

resource center that Inctud* dev«lopino teif twartntss as well 
aft providing information conoernin0 ttw labor market and the 
educational and/or training requlrtmentf of various 
occupations. 1 r 

' • ' " ' ' ■ :KJ-'" ■" ' 


READING 


" ■ , ■ • ' ■ '• ^ .'■*.. , 

Read Competency 2 on page 9. 


INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Write a statement of the general purpose. jBO«ts, ifid objetllvM 
for a career resource center. 


INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 


Write a statement of the general purpoira. gocls ind oblectives 
for a career resource center in your agency. 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Check what you have written against the rev)e#ftatements 
presented. 


GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Verbalize an argument for a career resource otnter. 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Participate in a role-playing situation In which you present a 
rationale for starting a career resource center. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Write a statement of general purpose, goals, and objectives for 
a career resource center in your agency. 



Prior to starting this activity read Competency 2 on page 9 Through this activity you are to practice 
writing ( 1 ) a general purpose statement, (2) goals, and (3) objectives for the career resource center As 
in the previous learning experience, you should tailor the context of your response to be as helpful to 
you in your sil iation as possible. Given that it has been determined that a career resource center is 
desirable m your situation, write a statement explaining the general purpose of the career resource 
center (what is ii to do and how is it going to do it), at least three goals that will be accomplished through 
the center, and at least two objectives for each of the stated goals, 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Ch«ok what you hnvt writttn agtintt tht raviaw ttatamantt 
pratantad. 



Your general purpose statement should mention all of the activities the career resource center is to 
provide and a brief statement of why they are necessary. 

The goal statements should be written as specified in the module CG A-5 Build a Guidance Program, At 
least one of the goals should refer to assisting clients in developing self awareness. 

The objectives listed under a particular goal should relate directly to that goal and be written in 
measurable terms. An objective would address one focus only. 

Refer to the reading reference for sample statements. 



GROUP Nrtlet)^^ a i^*pl«ytn^^ 

ACTIVITY 



Nole: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facil'tator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduction of Activity 




1 Indicate to participants that they will 
first complete the individual activity 
and then participate in a role playing 
situation using information from ^he 
individual activity. 


Give participants 30 to 40 minutes to complete 
the individual activity. 

Provide participants with pen and paper. 


2 Ask participants to review what they 
have written against the comments 
in the feedback section of the indi- 
vidual activity. 




3 Have participants preparean outline 
of the need for a career resource 
center (to be presented to a policy 

maker) 
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Facilitator s Outline 



Notes 



B Role Play 

1 Request that participants pair up 
into role playing teams. 

2 Indicate that two roles will be acted 
out and that each team member will 
have an opportunity to perform in 
each role. The roles are (1) an indi- 
vidual eager to start a career resource 
center and (2) the policy maker whom 
the first person has to approach. 

3 Specify that the starter of the career 
resource center will use the presen- 
tation outlined in the previous task. 

4 Indicate that the policymaker will 
have a dual role: (1) responding to 
the presentation and (2) serving as 
the observer or provider of feedback 
to the other role player. 

5. Give the participants 10 minutes to 
play one role and another 10 min- 
utes for the second role playing. 
Once the role plays are completed 
allow 10 minutes for the team mem- 
bers to provide feedback to each 
other on their presentations. 

6 Ask for individuals reactions to the 
activity. 

7. Summarize important points on a 
chalkboard or a largesheet of paper. 



If you have enough time and people, you can 
divide the group in thirds and have the third 
person act as observer. 
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Learning Experience 3 

Preparing a Plan 



OVERVIEW 



READING 

INDIVIDUAI. 
L6ARNIN0 
OBJECTIVC 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 

GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 

GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



' 'V. , 



Pr«p«r* a ptan tor prdvidtna MCVfottc^iMM 
Mmm^K^f^%i ctnter that tttt^ thf ctntt r^i>gtiofi*lt»jp^ii^^ 
COMPETENCY activntMtitiitefUtiitueitdJKtttiftiiittS 

ity,:a4ulpfM|n<i:ma««Haf|'it^^ O:§i0{J^ 

WrK#aip«Qr^ 




Owatop.' a 'portion of a writt^'i^n> -'••'jsjj'i'i?. '■■ y.(/: ; ^■^f'^^'^M 

Datarmlna whathar your plan tiaa tli# firopli^ii|H 
havaHtavlawa^. ^/ ■ .-•..^.■■r'^.-r.. . . 



varbaily dacida upon a itaff patiam la^ t 
cantor. 



Ii^ii^rba; 



Dav«»lop an Idaal staffing pattarn foraoa r »a f| [i i ft i iirca oantar. 
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ACTIVI^^'" Dtvtlop a portion of ■ wrltttn plin. 



Prior to starting this activity read Competency 3 on page 1 0. 1 n this activity you will write part of a plan. 
Using a goal and two objectives written for your agency (or the following goal and objectives), 
complete the two planning sheets. 

Goal 

To aid clients in obtaining job seeking skills. 
Objectives 

To conduct a presentation on preparing for a job interview. 

To conduct a session in which clients participated in mock job interviews. 



Goal: 
Objective: 



Planning Sheet 1 



Activity 



Person(s) 
Responsible 



Resources 



Cost 



Time Line 
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Planning Sheet 2 



Goal: 
Objective: 



Activity 


Person! s) 
Responsible 


Resources 


Cost 


Time Line 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Determine If your plan has the proper components and have It 
reviewed. 



Your plan should be complete enough and clear enough so that it can be understood and followed by 
another person. If possible have a colleague review your plan. The plan should include- 

• goal statement. 

• objective statement. 

• activities to complete objective, 

• the persons responsible for conducting each activity, 

• resources needed for conducting each activity, 

• time line for completing the activities, and 

• needed budget. 

A sample answer for each objective follows. 

Planning Sheet 1 

Goal. To aid clients in obtaining job seeking skills 



Objective: To conduct a presentation on preparing for a job interview 



Activity 


Person(s) 
Responsible 


Resources 


Cost 


Time Line 


1 . Advertise availability of 
presentation 


Coordinator 
Secretary 


Paper 

Typewriter 
Printing Machine 
Bulletin Board 
Space 


$ 5.00 


One Week 


2. Outline presentation 


Instructor 


Resource Material 
on Job Interviews 


$10.00 


Three Days 


3. Sign up participants 


Secretary 


Paper 

Sign Up Table 


$ 2,00 


One Week 


4. Conduct presentation 


1 nstructor 


Handouts 
Personnel Manager 
of Local Firm 


$25.00 


Three Hours 


5. Evaluate presentation 


Instructor 
Secretary 


Evaluation Forms 
Tally Sheets 


$ 3.00 


Two Days 
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Planning Sheet 2 



Goal: To aid clients in obtaining job-seeking skills 

Objective: To conduct a session in which clients participate in mock job interviews 



Activity 


Person^) 
Responsible 


Resources 


Cost 


Time Line 


1 . Contact resource persons 
for clients to be 
interviewed 


Coordinator 

Instructor 

Secretary 


Resource Person 

Directory 

Telephone 




One Week 


2. Advertise availability 
of session to persons 
who participated in 
previous session 


Coordinator 
Secretary 


Paper 

Typewriter 
Printing Machine 


$ 3.00 


One Week 


3. Develop agenda for 
session 


Instructor 




-0- 


One Week 


4. Conduct session 


Instructor 


Resource Persons 
Handouts 


$25.00 


Three Hours 


5. Evaluate presentation 


Instructor 
Secretary 


Evaluation Forms 
Tally Sheets 


$ 3.00 


Two Days 
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AcnviTv 



Dt¥«to(^ an JdMil itpffing pattarn for a earaar raaouroa «antar. 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 



A. Introduce Activity 

1 . Indicate that this activity is centered 
around a planning i.^sue that needs 
to be considered prior to the devel- 
opment of a written plan— the deter- 
mination of who is going to staff the 
career resource center. 

2. Describe the activity as one in which 
the participants will be establishing 
what they think is an ideal staffing 
pattern by using a brainstorming 
technique. 

3. Ask participants to check the read- 
ing reference, concentrating on the 
staffing description or present the 
information yourself. 

B. Brainstorm Staffing Patterns 

1. Place the following chart on the 
chalkboard or large sheets of paper: 



Activities Clerical 



Para- 
Professional 



Professional 



Ask participants to brainstorm what 
activities persons in each of these 
positions could conduct in a career 
resource center. Write the responses 
on the board under activities and 
place a check (/) under the approp- 
riate staff heading. 

Have participants review the re- 
sponses they provided and change 
any they no longer see as approp- 
riate Remove inappropriate check 
marks. 



Notes 
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Facllittior't Outlint 



4. Have participants decide how many 
persons in each position are needed 
to conduct the activities presented 
adequately. Replace check marks 
with numbers. 

5. Mention to participants that the above 
information would be used when 
planning for center activities. 

6. Wrap up the activity by obtaining 
consensus from the group that they 
have developed an **idear' staffing 
pattern. 



NOTES 
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Learning Experience 4 

Collecting, Evaluating, and Acquiring Resources 

OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 


identify the resources nttct^ssary to provide the services of the 
career resource center, collect and evaluate resources, and 
acquire additional resources. 


READING 


Read Conpetency 4 on page 11. 


INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Complete a selection criteria checklist. 


INDIVIDUAL 

ACTIVITY 


Evaluate a material resource. " 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Work with another person to determine if your material evalua- 
tion is correct. 


GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Verbalize your rationale for a filing system within a caraer 
resource center. 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Select a filing system for use in the career resource center. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Evaluft« • mttfrtal rttouro*. 



Within this activity you will be evaluating a material resource that could be placed in a career resource 
center. First read Competency 4 on page 1 1 . Select a material resource that is available to you and use 
the following selection criteria checklist. If a material resource is not available, use the enclosed 
excerpt from the Occupational Outlook Handbook. Once you have subjected the resource to the 
checklist, determine if it should be placed in the career resource center, A resource might not meet all 
the criteria, but still could be valuable for inclusion. 



Selection Criteria Checlclist 



1 . The content of the material will 
aid students in meeting at least 
one of the objectives of the 
career resource center. 

□ YES DNO 

COMf/IENTS: 

2. The item is appropriate for use 
with the population the career 
resource center is serving. 

□yes nNO 

COMMENTS: 

3. The information provided is 
current. 

□yes □no 
comments: 

4. The material will not become 
outdated in a short time period. 

□yes □no 
comments: 

5. The material has user appeal. 

□yes Dno 
comments: 



6. The information is accurate. 
□yes GNO 

COMMENTS: 

7. The material is comprehensive in nature 
□yes QNO 
COMMENTS: 

8. The material is free of sex stereotyping. 

□ YES QNO 
COMMENTS: 

9. The material is free of racial stereotyping. 
□yes QNO 
COMMENTS: 

10. The price of the item is appropriate in 
relation to the budget. 

□yes Ono 
comments: 

1 1 . Replacement items for audiovisual 
materials can be purchased at a 
minimal fee. 

□ YES □no 
COMMENTS: 
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INDIVIDUAL Work with anothtr p«rton to dttormino If your material evalua* 

FEEDBACK tlon te corroet. 



Once you have completed the activity, have a colleague go through the evaluation process. Then 
discuss your reviews. If they are similar you both probably ar^ ' coking at the material objectively. If they 
are not similar, you may want to discuss it and recon^*'' ur markings. The following checklist is 
completed based upon the selection from the Oca ' Outlook Handbook. 



Selection Criteria Checklist 



The content of the material will 
aid students in meeting at least 
one of the objectives of the 
career resource center. 

[)(yes lino 
comments: 

The item is appropriate for use 
with the population the career 
resource center is serving. 



COMMENTS: 



□ NO 



The information provided is 
current. 



I^YES 
COMMENTS: 



INO 



4, The material will not become 
outdatffd in a short time period. 



INO 



6. The information is accuratfi. 
I^YES LINO 
COMMENTS: 

7. The material is comprehensive in nature 
XlYES L'JNO 
COMMENTS: /t<8t6^ ofiUOnA, 

8. The matleffial is free of sex stereotvpiny. 
r)(^YES DNO 
COMMENTS: 

9. The material is free of racial stereotyping. 

^YES CINO 

COMMENTS: 

10. Thfi price of the: item is appropriate in 
rel tion to the budget, 



COMMEN rs: T/u<7 doc-vom^^inJ^ 



5 The material has user appeal. 
XYES I INO 

COMMENTS 



11, 



^YES 
COMMENTS: 



INO 



Replacement items for audiovisual 
m,3terials can be purchased at a 
minimal fee. 



I lYES 
COMMENTS: 



iNO 



n//i 
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From 19B2-83 Edition of the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook. 



Mail Carriers 

<D.O T 230.363 010 and .367 010) 



Nature of the Work 

Mosi mail carriers travel planned routes 
delivering and collecting mail. Carriers start 
work at the post office early in the morning, 
where they spend a few hours arranging their 
mail for delivery and taking care of other 
details. 

A carrier may cover the route on foot, by 
vehicle, or by a combination of both. On 
foot« carriers carry a heavy load of mail in a 
satchel or push it in a cart. In some areas, a 
car or small imck is used to deliver mail. 
Residential carriers cover their routes only 
once a day. but some carriers assigned to a 
business district may make two trips a day. 
Deliveries are made house-to-house, to road- 
side mailboxes, and to large buildings, such 
as offices or apartments, which have all die 
mailboxes on the fiist floor. 

Besides delivering and collecting mail, 
carriers collect money for postage-due and 
c.o.d. (cash on delivery) fets and obtain 
signed receipts for registered, certified, in- 
sured mail. If a customer is not home, the 
carrier leaves a notice that tells where special 
mail is being held. 

After completing their routes, carriers re- 
turn to the post office with mail gathered 
from stre A collection boxes and homes, and 
businesses. They turn in the mail receipts 
and money collected during the day and may 
separate letters and parcels for further proc- 
essing by clerks. 

Many city carriers have more specialized 
duties. Some deliver only parcel post while 
othf^rs collect mail from street boxes and 
receiving boxes in office buildings. In con- 
trast, rural carriers provide a wide variety of 
postal services. In addition to delivering and 
picking up mail, they sell stamps and money 
orders and accept parcels, letters, and items 
to be registered, certified, or insured. 

All carriers answer customers* questions 
about postal regulations and services and pro- 
vide change-oi address cards and other postal 
forms when requested. 

Working Conditions 

Most carriers begin work early in the 
morning, in some cases as early as 4 a.m. if 



they have routes in the business district. Car- 
riers spend most of their time outdoors in all 
kinds of weather delivering mail. Even iiose 
who drive often must walk when making 
deliveries and must lift heavy sacks of parcel 
post when loading their vehicles. 

The job, however, has its advantages. Car- 
riers who begin work early in the rooming 
are through by early afternoon. They are free 
to work at their own pace as long as they 
cover their routes within a certain period of 
time. 

Employment 

The U.S. Postal Service employed nearly 
230,000 mail carriers in 1980, three-quarters 
of them full time. Although about 50,000 
were rural carriers, most worked in cities 
and suburban conununities throughout the 
Nation. 

Training, Other Qualifiaitions, 

and Advancement 

Mail carriers must be U.S. citizens or 
have been granted permanent resident-alien 
status in the United Sutes. They must be at 
least 18 years old (at least 16, if they have a 
high school diploma). Applicants must quali- 
fy on written examination that measures 
their speed and accuracy at checking names 
and number and their abilities to memorize 
mail distribution systems. 

Applicants must have a driver's license, a 
good driving record, and pass a road test. 
Before appointment, mail carriers must pass 
a physical examination and may be asked to 
show that they can lift and handle mail sacks 
weighing up to 70 pounds. 

Applicants for mail carrier jobs should ap- 
ply at a post office in the area where they 
wish to work. Applicants* names are Ui'ted in 
order of their examination scores. Five points 
are added to the score of an honorably dis- 
charged veteran, and ten points to the score 
of 1 veteran wounded in combat or disabled. 
When a vacancy occurs, the appointing offi- 
cer chooses one of the top three applicants; 
the rest of the names remain on the list to be 
considered for future openings. 

Mail carriers are classified as casual, part- 
time flexible, part-time regular, or full time. 
Casual workers are not career employees, but 
are hired to help deliver mail during peak 
mailing or vacation periods of the year. Part- 
time flexible carriers are career employees 
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who do not have a regular work schedule, 
but replace absent workers and help with 
extra work as the need arises. Part-time flexi- 
ble carriers usually work less than 40 hours 
per week. Part-time regulars have a set work 
schedule — for example, 4 hours a day. i iill- 
time carriers usually work a 40-hour week 
over S or 6 days, but may work additional 
overtime hours when required. 

New carriers are trained on the job. They 
may begin as part-time flexible city carriers 
and become regular or fril-time carriers in 
order of seniority as vacancies occur. Carri- 
ers can look forward to obtaining preferred 
routes as their seniority increases, or higher 
level jobs such as carrier technician, or pro- 
motion to supervisory positions. 

Job Outlook 

Employment of mail carriers is expected to 
decline through the 1980*s due to decreases 
in the volume of mail. Continuing increases 
in use of the telephone rather dian die written 
word, and electronic communications sys- 
tems that transfer funds or transmit printed 
material instantaneously over telephone lines 
should resuh in less mail to be delivered. 
Growing business use of cheaper private de- 
livery systems such as newspaper carriers, 
couriers, and parcel services is expected to 
divert additional mail. Possible cutbacks in 
delivery service from 6 days to S days per 
week could result in further loss of mail 
carrier jobs. Despite declining employment 
levels, thousands of job openings will result 
annually from the need to replace exper- 
ienced carriers who retire, die, or transfer to 
other occupations. Openings will be concen- 
trated in areas with rapid population growth. 

Although the volume of mail to be deliv- 
ered rises and falls with the level of business 
activity, as well as with the season of the 
year, full-time mail carriers have never been 
laid off. When mail volume is high, full-time 
carriers work overtime, part-time carriers 
work additional hours, and casual carriers 
may be hired. When mail volume is low, 
oveitime is curtailed, part-time carriers work 
fewer hours, and casual workers discharged. 
The projected long-term employment decline 
probably will not cause layoffs of permanent 
woricers bat will be achieved by elimination 
of some positions vacated, by workers who 
leave voluntarily, as was the case during the 
1970's. 
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Earnings 

In lale 1980, experienced full-time city 
delivery mail cimers earned an average sala- 
ry of $19,275 a year, about one and one-half 
times as much as average earnings for all 
nonsupervisory workers in piivate industry, 
except farming. Full-time carriers started at a 
rate of $18,282 a year and could rise to a 
maximum of $20,944 after 8 years. They 
also received 10-percent additional pay for 
work between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. Part-time 
flexible earners began at $9.05 an hour in 
late 1980, widi periodic increases up to 
$10.38 an hour after 8 years 

Rural delivery carriers had average base 
salaries of $20,121 in late 1980. Their earn- 
ings are determined through an evaluation of 
the amount of work required to service their 
routes. Carriers with heavier workloads gen- 
erally earned more than those with lighter 
workloads. Rural carriers also received a 
maintenance allowance when required to use 
their own vehicles. 

Related Occupations 

Postal clerks and mailhandlers play an im- 
portant role in moving the Nation's mail, and 
their work and qualifications are closely related 
to those of mail carriers. Related delivery 
occupations include messengers, merchandise 
deliverers, delivery-route truckdrivere, news- 
pper delivery drivers, and newspaper carriers. 

Sources of Additional Information 

Local post offices and State employment 
service offices can supply details about en- 
trance examinations and specific employment 
opportunities for mail carriers. 



Postal Clerks 

(D.O.T. 243.3674)14) 



Natureof the Work 

Most people are familiar with the post 
office window clerk behind the counter who 
sells stamps and accepts parcel post. Howev- 
er, most postal clerks are distribution clerks 
who sort incoming and outgoing mail in 
workrooms out of public view. 

Postal clerks work at local post offices or 
at large central mail processing facilities. 
Those at local post offices sort local mail for 
delivery to individual customers. Incoming 
mail collected from local collection boxes is 
forwarded to the nearest mail processing cen- 
ter. There, clerks sort and prepare the mail 
for delivery. 

About 300 mail processing centers 
throughout the country service post offices in 
surrounding areas. TTiere. mailhandlers un- 
load the sacks of incoming mail and separate 
it into groups of letters, parcel post, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. They feed letters 
through stamp-canceling machines, then take 
the mail to other workrooms to be sorted by 
postal clerks according to destination. There, 
clerks operating electronic letter sorting ma- 
chines push keys corresponding to the ZIP 
code of the local post office to which each 
letter will be delivered; the nuchine drops 
letters into proper slots. Other clerks sort 
odd-sized letters, magazines, and newspapers 
by hand. Finally, the mail is sent to local 
post offices for further sorting according to 
delivery route. 

In addition to selling stamps and money 
orders, clerks at post office windows weigh 



packages to determine postage and check to 
see if their condition is satisfactory for mail- 
ing. Clerks also register, certify, and insure 
mail and answer questions about postage 
rates, mailing restrictions, and other postal 
matters. Occasionally they may help a cus- 
tomer file a claim for a damaged package. 

Working Conditions 

Working conditions of clerks differ accord- 
ing to woilc assignments and type of labor- 
saving machinery available. In small post 
offices, clerks may use a hand truck to move 
heavy mail sacks from one part of the build- 
ing to another and sort mail by hand. In large 
post offices and mail processing centers, 
chutes and conveyors move the mail, and 
much of the sorting is done with machines. 
When not operating a letter sorting machine, 
clerks usually are on their feet, reaching for 
sacks and trays of mail and placing packages 
and bundles into sacks and trays. 

Distribution clerks may become bored with 
the routine of sorting mail unless they try to 
improve their speed and accuracy. They also 
may have to work at night or on weekends, 
because most large post offices process mail 
around the clock. 

A window clerk, on the other hand, has a 
greater variety of duties, frequent contact 
with the public, and a generally less strenu- 
ous job. Window clerks rarely have to work 
at night. 

Employment 

Two out of every five Postal Service em- 
ployees were postal clerics in 1980. The ma- 
jority of die 265,000 postal clerks work at 
mail processing centers, although many still 
sort mail and provide window services at 
local post offices throughout the country. 
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QHPUP 8«ltet a filing tyattm for UM in tht oarMr rttource center. 

ACTIVITY 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce Activity 




1. Explain that participants will be 
selectinQ a f ilino svstem for the career 
resource center. 




2 Request that they review the reading 
reference, particularly as it relates to 
filing systems or present the infor- 
mation yourself. 




B, Present Situation 




1. Indicateto participants that they are 
working in a community counseling 
agency and are to establish a career 
resource center. They have the fol- 
lowing types of materials that need 
to be filed in their center. 




• 25 pamphlets on self awareness 

• 12 books on improving self 
ronrpnt 

• 7 filmstrip/cassette tape kits on 
self awareness 

• 34 brochures from the different 
branches of the armed services 

• 45 oamohlets from businesses 
and industrieson their operations 

• 12 posters from business and 
industry 

• 7 sets of occupational briefs 

• 41 booksonspecificoccupations 

• 9 directories on educational 
opportunities 

• 23bookletson jobseekingskills 

• 12 kits on job seeking skills 

• 8 books on avocational pursuits 




2 Ask participants to discuss types of 
filing systems they think are approp- 
riate for the resources listed. 
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Facilitator's Outlint 



NotM 



3. List suggestions, pros and cons on 
the blackboard or newsprint. Use 
the following chart as an example. 





Sytttm 


Pro 


Con 


1 


Alphabetical 




Cumbersome 


2 


D 0 T.*Based 


Easy to Obtain 




3 


Library Class- 
ification 




Expensive 


4 


Stations 







C. Determine Filing System 



1. Have participants decide on an 
appropriate system by weighing the 
pros and cons of each system. 

2. Decide upon the most appropriate 
system through consensus. 
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NOTES 
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Learning Experience 5 

Implementing Activities 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 


impivinoni 1119 wnoua. avilVliIVS Wllnin InB CBrOvi rSsOUrCe 

ctnt^r including atMMrntnt. carMr guidance and counsel- 
' log. work %%p0ti9fm, j^lacamant and rtftf'ral, tutoring, follow- 
through and fottow-up ian^oM. 


READI/IQ 


Raad Comptltrioy S on paga 1 5. 


INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Writo « maat«r aohodula for a oartar raaourct ^am^^^^ 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Chack your mattar s(Bhadula againat a format and guidalinaa. 


GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Vart)aliza why an activity ahould take placa in a caraar 
rasourca cantor. 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Dafand cartain activitiaa taking placa in the caraar raiouroe 
cantor. 


INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 


Develop a master schedule. 
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In thisactivity you will develop a master schedule for one day's activities in your career resource center. 
Review the reading for Competency 5 on page 15 prior to developing your schedule. While thinking 
through the schedule, consider the possible staff that you will have and the services you will provide. Be 
sure that there is no overlap of resources and that a specific individual is not scheduled in two places at 
once. Use the following matrix. 



Directions: Complete each of the columns with information that is appropriate for your agency. 



Master Schedule 



Time 



Personnel and Activities 



Resources 
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INDIVIDUAL 

f^^^^j^fpr Chf ck your miMtor tQhAdult against tuggMtad gutdalinea. 



The master schedule is to communicate what is happening and when in the career resource center. The 
schedule should indicate who is responsible for each of the proposed activities, the time the activities 
are scheduled to start, and when they are to end. Also, if your resources are limited, indicate when they 
are to be used A sample weekly master schedule follows. 



SAMPLE MASTER SCHEDULE 



Time 


Personnel and Activities 


Resources 




K.JONES 

COORDINATOR 

COUNSELOR 


M. SMITH 
COUNSELOR 


J.MARTIN 
PARA- 
PROFESSIONAL 


L. BROWN 
SECRETARY 




8 00 Mon. 
a.m. 


Consult with 
Agency 

Administration 


Individual 
Counseling 


Update Bulletin 
Board 


Update Records 


Brochures on New 
Materials, Current 
Job Listings 
(J. Martin) 




Review New 

Resource 

Materials 


Individual 
Counselmg 


Computerized 

Guidance 

Program 


Duplicate 
Materials for 
(VI. omiin 


Duplication 
Equipment 


Wed. 


Consult with 
Agency Staff 


Individual 
Counseling 


Computerized 

Guidance 

Program 


Order 
Materials 


Ordering oheets 
(L. Brown) 


Thurs. 


Review New 

Resource 

Materials 


Individual 
Counseling 


Lead Field 

Computerized 

Guidance 


Conduct 
Tour of 
Center 




Fri. 


Consult with 
Administration 


Individual 
Counseling 


Lead Field 
Visits 


Miu J. iviariin 
with Field Trip 




9 00 Mon. 
(1 ni. 


Individual 
Counseling 


Planning for 
Group 
Counseling 
of Job 
Interviewing 


Material 
Resource 
Viewing Area 


Update Records 






liulividUr'H 
CouiVjeling 


Group 
Counseling 
on Job 
Interviewing 


Material 
Resource 
Viewinq 
Area 


Aid Staff as 
Necessary, 
Check Out 
Materials 


Handouts, How to 
Interview for a 
Job (M. Smith) 




Individual 
CoufTSL'ling 


Group 
Counseling 
on Job 
Interviewing 


Material 
Resource 
Viewinq 
Area 


Aid Staff as 
Necessary, 
Check Out 
Materials 






Iruli vidua! 
C>)urv,fHiiuj 


Follow up 
on Job 
Interviewing 
Session 


Material 
Resource 
Viewinq 
Arna 


Aid Staff as 
Necessary, 
Check Out 
Materials 




f-M 


Irulivic 


Planning fnr 
Nf^xl Week^, 
Group 
Activity 


Fiekl Trip 


Material 
Resource 
Viewinq 
Arf'a 
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QUOUP D«f«nd f trtain aelfvititt taking place In tht carat r nwouroa 

ACTIVITY 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. 


Set the Scene 






1. Indicate to participants that it is dif- 
ficult to portray implementation in a 
workshop situation. Iristead, partic- 
ipants (in teams of two) will be asked 
to justify why a specific strategy 
should be used in the career resource 
center. This activity will give the par- 
ticipants a chance to become famil- 
iar with some of the possible ser- 
vices of the center. 


Prior to the activity you will need to write the 
following implementation strategies on slips of 
paper— assessment, individual career guidance 
and counseling, work experience, placement, 
referral, tutoring, follow-through, and follow-up. 




Ask the participants to pair up for 
this activity. 






2. Have participants complete the 
reading reference or present the 
information. 






x3. Haveeach participant select aslipof 
paper on which one of the imple- 
mentation strategies is written. 




B. Why Implement Certain Strategies 






1. Allow the pairs approximately 30 
minutes to outline a statement on 
why their strategy should be used in 

' a career resource center. 


Provide one sheet of paper for each participant 
and extra pencils. 




2 Give each pair 5 to 10 minutes to 
present their statement. 




C. 


Summary 

1. Summarize the activity by bringing 
out the salient points in the 
presentations. 

2. Indicate that it has been shown that 
there are reasons why each of the 
strategies described and others can 
be included in the career resource 
center activities. One should make 
sure a strategy is appropriate for the 
client needs prior to implementing 
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Learning Experience 6 

Evaluating the Process 



OVERVIEW 



^^••ne><«»>ai^w Evaluate thj process useo to plan and Irnpl^ miint the career 
i^OMPETENCY r^aource center, and judge the center's effectiveness in order 

;o makd necessary modifications. 



READING 

INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 

INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 

GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Read Competency 6 on page 17. 

Write evaluation questions related to a career resource center. 



Develop quetttlons for evaluating the process used tp plan the 
career resource. 



Review your evaluation questions against a set of guidelines. 



Write a draft plon for evaluation. 



Develop an evaluation design. 
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After you have read Competency 6 on page 1 7 and the following case study, you will develop a set of 
questions that could be used when evaluating the planning process. 

Case Study 

Crystal High School is centrally located In a city with a population of 25,000. Last year the 
guidance counselor at the school decided to systematically improve the school's guidance 
program A year was spent in general planning to determine student needs, set goals, write 
objectives, assess resources, and determine appropriate strategies for implementing the guid- 
ance program. It was decided that the establishment of a career resource center might be one 
way to improve the guidance program. 

The guidance counselor, Sara Jones, formed a small committee made up of a teacher, vice 
principal, a senior student, the librarian, and herself. She had the committee review a summary 
of studer>t needs data. The committee then made some tentative decisions on the services of the 
center and developed a questionnaire to assess the students* desire for the center. Once the 
committee tabulated the results of the assessment survey they developed a rationale statement, 
goals, and objectives for the center. This information was used in a presentation Ms, Jones gave 
to the school board. The board was enthusiastic about the idea and gave Ms. Jones and the 
committee the go ahead. 

S' bcommittees were formed to divide the work. The next step was to determine the appropriate 
Ivlace and floor plan for the center. A subcommittee headed by the vice principal was to 
complete this rather large task. They found an extra classroom and decided upon a usable floor 
plan which allowed room for materials, work areas, a computer terminal, and a small confer- 
ence area. At the same time, the counselor was determining the staffing pattern. She decided 
that she would be the professional staff person and serve as the coordinator on a half time basis, 
a team of volunteers would be trained as paraprofessionals with at least one member of the 
team being in the center during its open hours: student helpers would be assigned to the center 
for each class peric and perform clerical tasks. The librarian headed up the subcommittee on 
resource identification, selection, and organization. The resources would include information 
on personal adjustment, career decision making, occupational awareness, personal interest 
inventories, military opportunities, local business opportunities, and job seeking. The next 
major task was to develop a written plan to describe the activities of the career res^ urce center. 
The counselor took major responsibility for completing this task. She developed an overall plan 
for the first semester of operation and a more detailed plan for the first two months. Once the 
plan was developed, it was presented to the school's administration for review and approval. 
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Inttructiont. Using the information presented in the case study, develop a set of questions that could be 
used to evaluate the planning of the career resource center. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Rtvitw your tvaluation qutstions against a set of guidelines. 



The questions you wrote for evaluating the planning of the career resource center should cover topics 
suggested in the following set of questions. 

1. Were the committee members adequately prepared for their involvement? 

2. Did the assessment questionnaire determine whether the services of the center could meet 
specific needs of the students? 

3 Did the students know why they were being surveyed? 

4. Was an adequate sample of students assessed? 

5. Were the results of the assessment represented in the general purpose statement? 

6. Do the goals reflect the assessment results? 

7. Are the goals well written? 

8. Do the objectives relate to the goals? 

9. Are the objectives properly written? 

10. Are the objectives realistic? 

11. Are the facilities easily accessible by students? 

12. Are the facilities of appropriate size? 

13. Is the floor plan viable? 

14. Is the decor of the center appealing? 

15 Is the staffing pattern appropriate to meet the needs of students? 

16 Are staff members appropriately trained? 

17 Do the selected resources reflect the needs of the students and the goals and objectives of the 
center? 

18 Do the selected resources meet the selection criteria? 

19 Are the materials organized in a usable manner? 

20 Is the written plan logical and easy to follow? 

21 Are the activities described in the plan appropriate? 

22 Is the budget presented in the plan within the financial guidelines for the center? 

23 Are the time lines adequate? 
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Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



raciiiiaiort outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce Activity 




1. Indicate to participants that as a 
group they will develop an evalua- 
tion plan for a career resource cen- 
ter using the case study in the indi- 
vidual activity as the setting. 




2. Ask participants to read the reading 
reference for this learning experience 
or present the information to them. 




B. Develop Evaluation Design 




1. Explain that the evaluation design 
should include the following com- 
ponents-description of the general 
framework within which evaluation 
is conducted, the procedures for 
data collection, time lines instrumen- 
tation, and data analysis techniques. 




2. Have participants read the case study 
in the individual activity. 




3. Have the participants, as a group, 
generate an outline of what would 
be contained in each one of the 
components of an evaluation design. 


Write the components on the board and develop 
the outline under each component. 


4 Once the outline has been devel- 
oped, assign each one of the com- 
ponents to individuals or small 
groups to flesh out. 




5. Allow 30 to 45 minutes tor the com- 
pletion of the above activity. 
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Facllltator't Outllnt 



Notat 



C. Report of Design 

1. Bring the group together and have 
them present the components of the 
design. 

2. Discuss how the components relate 
to each other. 

D. Summary 

1. Bring out salient points of 
presentations. 

2. Mention that evaluation is an impor- 
tant, but often overlooked part of 
operating a career resourca center. 



EVALUATION 



PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 Name (Optional) 

2 Position Title ... 



.3 Date 



Agency Setting (Circle tne appropriate number) 



6 Elementary School 

7 Secondary School 

8 Postsecondary School 

9 College/University 



10 JTPA 

11. Veterans 

12. Church. 

13. Corrections 



14 

15. 

16 

17. 



4. Module Number 



Youth Services. 
Business/Industry 
Management. 
Business/Industry Labor. 
Parent Group. 



18. Municipal Office. 

19. Service Organization. 

20. State Government. 

21. Other 



Workshop Topics 



PREWORKSHOPNERD FOR TRAIN- 
ING Degree of Need (circle one for 
each workshop topic). 



///// 



POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
TOPICS Degree of Mastery (circle 
one for each workshop topic). 



/ / <f 



1. Developing an assessment tool that will 0 
measure need fora career resource center, 

2 Tabulating and interpreting assessment 0 
results. 

3. Writing the purpose statement, goals, and 0 
objectives for a career resource center. 

4. Verbalizing need of career resource cen- 0 
ter to policy makers. 

5. Developing a written plan, 0 

6. Devloping a staffing pattern. 0 

7. Evaluating material resources. 0 

8. Selecting a filing system. 0 

9. Developing a master schedule. 0 

10. Determining activities to occur in a career 0 
resource center. 

11. Developing questions to determine effec- 0 
tiveness of a career resource center 

12. Developing an evaluation design. 0 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



Overall Assessment on Topic of Career 
Resource Centers 

Comments: 
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Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer: 



Date: 



Module Number: 



Title of Module: 



Training Time to Complete Workshop: 

Participant Characteristics 

Number in Group Number of Males . 

Distributior) by Position 

Elementary School 

^ Secondary School 

Postsecondary School 

College/University 

JTPA 

Veterans 

Church 

Corrections 



hrs. 



mm. 



Numberof Females. 



Youth Services 

Business/Industry Management 

Business/Industry Labor 

Parent Group 

Municipal Office 

Service Organization 

State Government 

Other 



PARTI 

WORKSHOP CHARACTERISTICS— Inttructiont: Please provide any comments on the methods and 
materials used, both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any 
comments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners' participations or any other 
positive or negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module's purpose. 



1. Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



2. Materials: (Compare to hose suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



3 Reaction: (Participant reaction to content and activities) 
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PART II 



WORKSHOP IMPACT— Instructions: Use Performance Indicators to judge degree of mastery. (Com- 
plete responses for all activities. Those that you did not teach would receive 0.) 



Group's Degree of Mastery 



Not 
Taught 



Little 
(2SVeorltM) 



Some 
(26«/o-50Vo) 



Good 
(51%-75%) 



Outttanding 
(over 75%) 



Note: Circle the number that best reflects your opinion of group mattery. 



Learning Experience 1 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Loarninci Pyr^AriAnm 0 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 3 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 4 








Group 


1 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 5 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 6 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 



Code: 

Little: With no concern for time or circumstances within training setting if it appears that less than 25% of the learners 
achieved what was intended to be achieved. 

Some: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that less than close to half of 
the learners achieved the learning experience. 

Good: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that 50%-75% have achieved 
as expected 

Outstanding: if more than 75% of learners mastered the content as expected. 
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PART III 

SUMMARY DATA SHEET— Inttructionr In order to gain an overall idea as to mastery impact 
achieved across the Learning Experiences taught, complete the following tabulation. Transfer the 
number for the degree of mastery on each Learni 19 Experience (i.e., group and individual) from the 
Workshop Impact form to the columns below. Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 

GROUP INDIVIDUAL 

Learning Experience Learning Experience 

1 = score (1-4) 1 = score (1-4) 

2 = score (1-4) 2 = score (1-4) 

3 = score (1-4) 3 = score (1-4) 

4 = score (1-4) 4 = score (1-4) 

5 = score (1-4) 5 = score (1-4) 

6 = score (1-4) 6 = score (1-4) 

Total Total 

(add up) (add up) 



Total of the GROUP learning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores 
Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total* 

'Maximum total is the number of learning experiences taught times four (4). 
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Performance Indicators 



As you conduct the workshop component of this training module, the facilitator's outline will suggest 
individual or group activities which require written or oral responses. The following list of performance 
indicators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants* work: 

Module Title: Coordinate Career Resource Centers 
Module Number: CG C-5 



Group Learning Activity h>rformance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 1: 

Assess clients high priority needs 
and deteriTiine whether a signifi- 
cant number of those needs can 
best be met by providing the 
services. 



1 . Collect materials from each group and review with the fol- 
lowing in mind: 

• were questionnaires filled out by each group? 

• were the data accurately tabulated? 

• did discussion of need focus on main items such as: 

- ':ypes of materials 

- types of programs 

- hours 

- location 

2. Did arguments follow from needs? Were they related to the 
topic? 



Group Activity Number 2: 1 Examine the individually written statements from each par- 

State goals and objectives for the ticipant. Were all participants able to complete the- 

career resource center. * 9®"®''^' P^^POse 

• goals 

• objectives 

Did at least one goal relate to self-awareness? 
Do goals follow the format? 
Do objectives say how success will be measured? 
Are there at least two objectives for each goal? 

2. Look for the following characteristics in the role play 
presentations: 

• Outlined purpose in clear, concise manner 

• Stated goals and objectives in a logical manner 

• Used needs data to support arguments 

• Addressed career and self-awareness needs of clients 



Group Activity Number 3: 

Prepare a plan for providing the 
services of a career resoiirce cen- 
ter and particularly the develop- 
ment of an ideal staffing pattern 
for a career resource center. 



3. 
4. 



Did staffing relate to goals, objectives, and activities of the 
resource center? 

Were different types of staffing identified-such as man- 
agement, professional, paraprofessional. clerical, volun- 
teer, student? 

Were skill levels of staff assigned to appropriate activities? 

Were ''indirect" activities such as fiscal management, 
reporting, evaluation, in addition to direct services to stu- 
dents considered? 
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Group Learning Activity 



Performance indicatort to Be Used for Learner Atsessment 



Group Activity Number 4: 
Select a fMing system. 



1 . Did participants become familiar with different approaches 
to filing, e.g.,- 

• alphabetical 

• DOT.. 

• Library of Congress, 

• Dewey Decimal, and 

• Stations. 

2. Did group relate factors such as cost, ease of use, simplic- 
ity, etc.. to location of the center, its management, and its 
materials. 



Group Activity Number 5: 

fefend certain activities taking 
place in the career resource cen- 
ter. (Each pair of participants 
defends a certain service.) 



1. Does the entire group feel that the services related are 
"feasible"? 

2. Judge the logic of the presentation for each service-based 
upon need-use of materials and appropriate staff-offered 
at a time and place to have maximum impact (e.g., services 
late in an academic year when certain activities may not be 
effective). 

3. Were participants able to present a concurring argument? 



Group Activity Number 6: 
Develop an evaluation design. 



1. The framework for the evaluation design should have the 
following components: 
• Context or description of the center 
What questions will the evaluator answer? 
Procedures for data collection 
Time tasks 
Instrumentation 
Data analysis technique 



2. Did the group discuss such issues as: 

• Purpose 

• Guidance 

• Use of results for program implementation 

• Different ways to evaluate a given service 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



Many p'jblications address career resource centers, 
relate to the competencies in this module. 



Career Center Filmstrips. Thomas Jacobson. Ph.D.. 
5945 Highgate Court. La Mesa. CA 92041 

These two color filmstrips and sound cassette 
tapes are designed to assist counselors, teachers, 
paraprofessionals, parent groups, school admin- 
istrators, and others in planning, developing, 
organizing, and operatmg junior and senior high 
school career centers. Features of the program 
include the rationale for the development of 
career centers, step-by-step instructions on how 
to establish career centers, floor plans of existing 
centers, examples of material usage and decora- 
tion in career centers, ideas on organization and 
operation, pictures of existing career centers, 
role definition in the operation of career centers, 
importance of paraprofessionals in the operation 
of career centers, and reasons why career centers 
are popular. The program develops as an inser- 
vice aid to assist interested staff personnel to 
motivate others in their school to develop a career 
center. 



Here are abstracts of six products that directly 



Career Resource Center. John C. Merrbach. 
Human Sciences Press, Box 222. Amherest* MA. 
01202. 1978. Cost: $12.95. 144 pages. 

Thecareer resource center can improve the qual- 
ity and comprehensiveness of information avail- 
able to students. This guidebook is addressed to 
those interested in establishing such a center. 
Beginning with the rationale for, the goals and 
objectives of, a career resource center, the author 
then proceeds to describe start-up procedures* 
facilities, evaluation and sel<^!.tion of materials 
and equipment, staffing the center, and methods 
of evaluating its effectiveness. Appendices include 
various floor plans, an equipment and price list, 
and samples of evaluation forms for teachers and 
students. 
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Career Resource Ceriters Valija Axelrod, Harry 
Drier, Karen Kimmel, and Judith Sechler. The 
National Center for Rsearch in Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1960 Kenny Road.Columbus, OH 43210. 
1977 Cost: $6.75. 

This guide is designed to aid in planning, devel- 
oping, implementing, and evaluating career re- 
source centers. It describes the special character- 

■ istics and needs of such centers and designates 
the steps in planning, establishing, staffing, 
organizing, and selecting materials for them. It 
deals with various staffing and management 
options; the importance of public relations; 
potential programs, services, and activities; and 
procedures for evaluation. It includes sample 
floor plans and physical layouts, ideas, and pho- 
tographs of materials displays, sample publicity 
items, questionnaires for assessing needs and 
evaluating outcomes, information about poten- 
tial funding sources, a mini-proposal for develop- 
ing a career resource center, and a bibliography 
of selected resources. 

Plar)r)mg a Career Resource Ceriter, (Module 19) 
Clella Klinge, Neal Rogers, and Robert A. Wood. 
National Consortium on Competency-Based Staff 
Development. American Institutes for Research. 
P.O. Box 1113, Palo Alto, CA 94302. 1976 

This module, which requires approximately 6 
hours to complete, is addressed to working guid- 
ance personnel in school settings, grades 7-14. It 
is designed to facilitate establishment or improve- 
ment of a career resource center (CRC) by pro- 
viding participants with the ability to de^nonstrate 
the following competencies: (1 ) knowledge of the 
components of a CRC and the systematic pro- 
cess for its establishment or improvement; (2) 
ability to identify needs of a subpopulation to be 
served by thft information component and to 
write objectives that correspond to those needs; 
(3) ability to choose programs, activities and ser- 
vices that implement the objectives from #2, ana- 
lyze requirements, and assign priorities; and (4) 
ability to identify and sequence tasks necessary 
to implement #3 and construct a chart designat- 
ing who is responsible for completing the tasks. A 
21-page Coordinator's Guide is bound with the 
66-page module 
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Developmg Facility Mair)ter)ar)ce Competer)cies 
for Career Resource Techniciar^s, (Module 21) 
Clarence D. Johnson. National Consortium on 
Competency-Based Staff Development, Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research, P.O. Box 1113, Palo 
Alto. CA 94302. 1976. 

This module, requiring only 5 hours to complete, 
is designed to provide the participant (career 
resource technicians and aides) with entry level 
skills in facility maintenance. Upon completion of 
the module, they will be able to demonstrate the 
following competencies: (1) select occupational 
materials for use in a career resource center 
(CRC) according to criteria established by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association; (2) 
name available resources in the community for 
speakers representing six occupational levels 
and name the guidelines for establishing a 
speaker's bureau; (3) construct a calendar of 
events and identify five ways to market CRC activ- 
ities; and (4) demonstrate the arrangement of 
materials in a CRC for consumer use. The module 
includes an appendix describing filing systems 
and a Coordinator's Guide. 

Developing People Relationship Competencies 
for Career Resource Technicians, (Module 20) 
Jill Paddick and Dale Dobson. 1976. National 
Conso'^tium on Competency-Based Staff Devel- 
opment. American Institutes for Research. P.O. 
Box 1113. Palo Alto, CA, 94302. 

This learning module requires only 6 hours to 
complete. It addresses the career resource center 
technician who interacts daily with students, 
faculty, staff, administrators, parents, and people 
from the community. Its objective is to provide 
the technician with the following competencies: 
(1) knowledge of the functions of people related 
competencies (assist students, promotethe c eer 
resource center, etc.); (2) interview skills; (3) 
appropriate telephone techniques; (4) skills in 
conducting group or individual orientations to 
the career resource center; and (5) confidence in 
ability to instruct individuals or groups in use of 
materials. A 25-page Coordi nator*s Guide is bound 
with the 70-page module. 
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KEY PROJECT STAFF 



The Competency-Based Career Guidance Module Series was developed by a consortium of agencies. The 
following list represents key staff in each agency that worked on the p'-oject ovei a five-year period. 



Th« National Center for Research In Vocational Education 

Harry N Dner Consortium Director 

Robert E Campbell Project Director 

Lmda A Pfister Former Project Director 

Robert Bhaerman Research Speciali*^t 

Karen Kimmel Boyle Program Associate 

Fred Williams Program Associate 

American tnttltutet for Research 

G Brian Jones Project Director 

Lmda Phillips-Jones Associate Project Director 

Jack Hamilton Associate Project Director 

University of Mlssourl*Columbla 



American Association for Counseling and Development 

Jane Howard Jasper Former Project Director 

American Vocational Assoclutlon 

Wayne LeRoy Former Project Director 

Roni Posner Fo^'mer Project Director 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Adult 
and Vocational Lducatlon 

David Pntchard Project Officer 

Holli Condon Project Officer 



Norman C Gysbers Project Director 



A number of national leaders representing a variety of agencies and organizations added their expertise to the 
project as members of national panels of experts. These leaders were-- 



Ms Grace Basinger 
Past President 
National Parent Teacher 
Association 

Dr f rank Bowe 

former Executive Director 

Ms J.ine Razeghi 
Educ^ition Coordinator 
Amf rican Coalition of Citi/i ns 
with Disah.hties 

Mr Mobert L Ci aig 
Vice President 

Government and Public Affairs 
American Society for Training 
and Deve ?pmeni 

Or Waller DaviR 
Directfir of Eduratfon 
AFL CIO 

Dr Richar 1 D.EuqeniO 
fienior Legislative Associate 
(•eprfSi'nlinq - nqressman Pill 

G'>(>fjlinq) 
House Edij'.aliOn and L abor 

CoT)rr»illee 

Mr Oscr.' Gier.ies 
Aflmin»slra!or iRetirpd) 
1 1 S P'.^prti trnpnf r< ' ^bor 
D'vision of t mpk , iufn\ and 
r fainir^g 

fjf Rdtifr! W filover 
r)if<M tor ai<<1 airpfT^on 
f e.if^ra' Comfniltee on 

Apprpntii PRhip 
Thf> I Jr»ivF'rsity of Tonas a! Ausfir 



Dr Jo Hayslip 

Director of Planning and 

Development m Vocational 

Rehabilitation 
New Hampshire State Department 

ci Education 

ft'rs Madeleine Hemmmgs 
National Alliance fo: ousincC^ 

Dr Edwin Herr 
Counselor Educator 
Pennsylvania State University 

Dr Elaine House 
Professor Emeritus 
Rutgers University 

Dr David Lacey 
Vicp President 

Personnel Planning and Business 

I gration 
CIL.4A Corporation 

Dr Howard A Matthews 
Assistant Stnff Director 
Education \r'^nrc'v* nting Senator 

Orin G ' ) 
Committee on L,,boi and Hun^an 

Resources 

Dr Lee McMurnn 
Supenntender^i 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

Ms Nanme Moikleiohn 
Assistant Director oi Legislation 
American Federation of State 
County and Municipal Employe 



Dr Joseph D Mills 

State Director of Vocational 

Education 
r!or:da Departme' t of Education 

Dr Jack Myers 

Director of Health Policy Study and 

Private Sector Initiative Study 
American Enterprise Institute 

Mr Reid Pundell 

Director of Personnel Development 
General Motors Corporation 

Mrs Dorothy Shields 
education 

American Federation of Labor^ 
Congress of Industrial 
Organisations 

Dr Barbara Thompson 
Formpr State Superintendent 
Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction 

Ms Joan Wills 
Director 

Employment and Training Division 
National Governors" Association 

Hor»orable Cbalme<* P Wylie 
Congressrrtan Oh'o 
U S Congress 
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Compttoticy-Baf d Caretr Guidance Modules 



CATiaORVA: OUIOANCtMIOOIIAMFUNMNtt 

» . A-t Idcntily antf Plan iqt QuIdanM Procram 

'.v • . Chingt 

>S OrganiiaOuMinca Program 0«v«lopnMf»^ 



A^r ConaboratawiththaCommiMMty >Vv' ,4, 

Eatabllth a Caraar OavalopmMt Thabry' 
M BuiM a Quidanea Program Planning Modal ' 
A^t^ OatarnXna CHant and environntantal N aad»' 



CATIOOIIVI: fUMMTIIMP 
Btt ififfucnct Ltglilaiion 
B-f WrittPropOMli 
B-ar Improve Public R«l«tiont and Comirtuniti^ : 

lnvolv«m«nt 
B-4 ' Conduct Staff Development Activities 
B-S Use and Comply with Adminlatrativtt 

Mechanisms 

CATEOONVC: IMPLEMENTING 

C-t Counsel Individuals and Groups 

C-2 Tutor Cllehts 

C«3 Conduct Compuv, rized Guidance 

C-4 Infuse Curriculum<Based Guidance 

C-S Coordinate Career Resource Centers 

C-6 Promote Home-Based Guidance 



C-7 

C*8 

C-» 

C-fO 

C-11 

C-1? 

6-14 
C-15 

c*fe 

C-17 

&ia 

C-19 



Develop a Worfc Experience Program 
Provide for Employablllty Skill Development 
Provide for the Basic Skills 
Conduct Placement and Referral Activities 
Facilitate Follow-through and Follow-up 
Create and Use an Individual Career Deveh 
opment Plan 

Provide Career Guidance to Girls and 
Women 

Rnhance Understanding of Individuals with 
liabilities 

Help Ethnic Minorities with Career Quidence 
Meet Initial Guidance Needs of Older Adults 
' Promote Equity and Client Advocacy 
Assist Clients with Equity Rights and 
Responsibilities 

Develop Ethical and Legal Standards 



CATBOORV D: OPERATING 

D-1 Ensure Program Operations 
0-2 Aid Professional Growth 

CATEGORY E: EVALUATING 
E*1 Evaluate Guidance Activities 
E-a Communicate and Use Evaluation-Based 
Decisions 
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